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and in the end gaming most advantageous terms for her.   No assistance, however, was of permanent use.     She, who knew so much, had never learnt to manage money, and, helped by her eldest son Napoleon d'Abrantes, she spent every penny she earned.   On July 7th, 1838, she died in the utmost poverty in a  miserable   room  in   the   Rue   des Batailles, having been turned out of the hospital, where  she had hoped to end her days in peace, because she could not pay her expenses in advance. Balzac writes to Madame Hanska: "The papers will have told you about the Duchesse d'Abrantes' deplorable death.   She ended as the Empire ended. Some day I will explain this woman to you; it will be a nice evening's occupation at Wlerzchownia." * Another of Balzac's friendships, rather different in character from those already mentioned, was that with George Sand, " his brother George " he used to call her.    He first made her acquaintance in 1831, and would often go puffing up the stairs of the five-storied house on the  Quai   Saint-Michel,   at the top of which she lived.    His ostensible object was to give advice about her writing, but in reality he would leave  this   comparatively uninteresting subject very quickly, and pour out floods of talk about his own novels.    " Ah, I have found something   else!   You will   see!   you  Avill   see!    A splendid idea ! a situation ! a dialogue !     No one has ever seen anything like  it I"    "It was joy, laughter, and a superabundance of enthusiasm, of
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